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geration to describe the advisory 
apparatus of the scientific government 
as a lobby for the scientific university. 

The growing influence of the scien- 
tific university on government, its in- 
creasing prestige and well-merited sup- 
port by government, the acquisition 
by the university of the trappings of 
any other large and powerful institu- 
tions—all these suggest that the mod- 
em scientific university, in our scien- 
tific society, has become a new estate 
with its own aspirations, will to ex- 
pand, passions, and following. I do not 
wish to deny the right of the universi- 
ties to a flourishing existence as a part 
of the scientific society. I say only that 
every human institution—even the 
noblest, such as the university—is be- 
set with frailty. The university estate, 
because it is wiser than the other 
branches of society, must recognize its 
shortcomings and seek to correct them 
in the interest of itself and the entire 
society. 

Thus the scientific university must 
recognize that engineering—i.e., the 
idea of doing the best one can with 
the data at hand—is often as relevant 
as research in handling urgent socio- 
scientific problems; that articulateness 
and ready wit are, in the long run, 
less useful than wisdom; that the uni- 
versity as an institution is less than 
are its purposes and achievements; and 
perhaps, above all, that the purposes 
and achievements of the university are 
less than the purposes and achieve- 
ments of the whole society. The uni- 
versity, as the new estate, must rec- 
ognize its responsibilities to every 
segment of the society which sup- 
ports it and helps it to flourish. 

But, lest I leave a wrong impression 
with those who, in McGeorge Bun- 
dy’s sense, are in the new estate, I re- 
mind you that I, too, am in the uni- 
versity estate. It would be ungracious 
and unworthy of me to criticize the 
university, except in the way an 
adopted child tries to help parents 
who have reared him. For of all the 
estates of man, the university, what- 
ever its shortcomings, is the noblest. 

Let all of us who dedicate ourselves 
to the university estate remember well 
that just as the aristocracy of learning 
is man’s truest democracy, so the uni- 
versity, which is the palace of this aris- 
tocracy, is one of man’s most inspired 
creations, and is ever deserving of our 
loyalty and affection. 
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Should we ever be in the position of 
writing a history of the successful 
world peace movement which took 
place in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, there is little doubt that 
the academic community of the 
United States would emerge as one of 
the significant groups. From the scien- 
tists’ moment of stark comprehension 
that the bomb which they helped as- 
semble might actually be used, the 
concern and participation of academi- 
cians from all disciplines—as individ- 
uals, in groups, in official and unofficial 
capacities—have increased steadily so 
that today the proportion of the aca- 
demic community actively engaged in 
the peace movement probably exceeds 
that of any other group. All this activ- 
ity, it is well to note, is misunderstood 
if it is seen only as the scholar acting 
as an ordinary citizen. It represents the 
academic community carrying out one 
of its most important functions, that 
of the conscience of the community. 
The academic community recognized 
that the new weapons had radically 
altered the consequences of interna- 
tional violence and that only conscious 
and persistent planning would enable 
us to change our war-prone system into 
a war-prevention system, and it has 
done a good deal to bring these facts 
to the attention of the entire world. 
To be sure, this concern has not al- 
ways resulted in sensible behavior. Se- 
rious misunderstanding of Sino-Soviet 
intentions and capacities, research to 
bolster an already swollen defense es- 
tablishment, and naive political action 
are familiar criticisms. One further de- 
ficiency might, if corrected, affect the 
validity of these criticisms: the rela- 
tively small amount of time which 
scholars and educators give to the 
problem of war prevention and peace 
in their research and teaching. 
Although there are some outstand- 
ing centers for peace research, it is dif- 
ficult to avoid Kenneth Boulding’s 
conclusion that the amount of peace 
research is, by any reasonable stand- 
ard, minuscule. J. David Singer in the 
January 1963 issue of the Bulletin goes 
even further and suggests that what 
research has gone on is being done by 
“the wrong people with the wrong 
questions,” and is therefore of ques- 
tionable utility. In the classroom itself, 


peace education—which I prefer to 
call teaching about war prevention— 
is also conspicuously absent. In the 
major universities, it is true, there may 
be one or two seminars, and in smaller 
schools an occasional individual may 
offer a special course. But until this 
year, it was rare to find that a course 
on war prevention was an ordinary of- 
fering in the social sciences, let alone 
in law or divinity. 

In some ways this is not surprising. 
It might well be argued that with so 
little research on the topic, it makes 
no sense to teach a course. Precisely 
what is it that ought to be taught? 
Should a course contemplate the total 
range of violence practiced by organ- 
ized groups or should it concentrate 
on our contemporary predicament? 
Would their study lead to understand- 
ing of human behavior and social sys- 
tems? Would their study lead to the- 
ory? Isn’t the very notion of war pre- 
vention so utopian that it would be 
irresponsible to impose it upon stu- 
dents? Even if these questions could 
be answered satisfactorily, there are 
those who would insist that many on- 
going international relations courses 
are concerned with the problem of war 
prevention and that a separate course 
represents, at best, a substantive dif- 
ference about course content. I should 
like to bypass what might be called 
the curriculum committee debate by 
asking a single composite question. 
Applying rigorous but conventional 
intellectual and academic standards for 
existing courses, is it possible to con- 
struct a course which directly con- 
fronts the problem of war prevention? 
If the answer is yes, then—given the 
urgency and magnitude of the prob- 
lem—the case for offering or even 
compelling college students to take 
such a course is a persuasive one. 

I should like to report here my own 
efforts to conduct such a course; hope- 
fully, Bulletin readers will wish to 
comment on the usefulness of my per- 
spective and perhaps suggest other 
ways of organizing materials. Such an 
exchange might well lead to the devel- 
opment of a number of courses from 
different perspectives, thereby contrib- 
uting to our thinking on war preven- 
tion as well as increasing the possibility 
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of adoption of some such course by 
the various university departments. 

Special impetus and ultimate for- 
mulation of the course which I organ- 
ized was responsive to initiatives from 
the World Law Fund. While I like 
to believe that this did not unduly 
color or skew the final product, it 
might be helpful for reader evaluation 
if I describe the circumstances under 
which the course was prepared. 

In the summer of 1961, the exten- 
sion division of Rutgers University 
asked me to participate in an experi- 
mental program sponsored by the 
Fund focusing on the book World 
Peace Through World Law, by Gren- 
ville Clark and Louis B. Sohn. The 
Fund was interested in initiating a 
large-scale adult education program 
around this book and had arranged for 
a number of pilot courses in various 
universities. While not intimately ac- 
quainted with the book, I knew that 
in academic circles it was generally 
characterized as the most comprehen- 
sive and technically competent pro- 
posal for limited world government yet 
made, but nevertheless unrealistic and 
somewhat utopian. However, it of- 
fered an opportunity to directly con- 
front the problem of war prevention 
and, motivated in part by a modest 
honorarium, I undertook the assign- 
ment. My present course relies heavily 
on that experience and especially on 
what I consider to be an appropriate 
and very important use of the book. 


@ THE PEDAGOGIC SCHEME 

The major portion of World Peace 
Through World Law consists of a pro- 
vision-by-provision comparison of the 
present United Nations charter and a 
proposed revision by Clark and Sohn. 
The essence of their proposals is that 
in order to achieve and maintain a sta- 
ble peace, a system of law somewhat 
analogous to those found in domestic 
societies is needed for the internation- 
al community. Their revision of the 
charter includes complete and general 
disarmament achieved and maintained 
by an appropriate formal institutional 
structure; development of an interna- 
tional police force to enforce disarma- 
ment and prevent international vio- 
lence; establishment of mediation, 
conciliation, and compulsory court sys- 
tems; creation of a reliable revenue 
system for the United Nations which 
would be used in part to finance an 
ambitious world development author- 
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ity; and granting legislative authority 
to the General Assembly (with a sub- 
stantially different voting composi- 
tion) to deal with war prevention, in- 
cluding the power to legislate about 
individual behavior. 

Although these measures are pre- 
sented as a set of interrelated propos- 
als, as a pedagogic matter it was feasi- 
ble and sensible to look at the merits 
of each separately. In doing so, it be- 
came clear (although it was not ex- 
plicitly stated) that the proposed 
model of world order is systematically 
responsive to four troublesome dimen- 
sions that relate to solving important 
international problems, especially as 
the solutions might be carried out 
through an international organization. 
Many of the proposals seemed to be 
made in an attempt to handle the 
East-West conflicts, the North-South 
economic divisions, the reconciling of 
population with other criteria as the 
basis of representation and voting 
within the authoritative decisionmak- 
ing structures, and the powers which 
would be given to the United Nations 
in relation to those retained by the 
states. It occurred to me that the book 
might very well be used as a teaching 
model; that almost all the questions 
one would want to ask about achieving 
and maintaining a war-prevention sys- 
tem—relating to present problems as 
well as to more theoretical functional 
elements of such a system—might be 
ordered in a systematic fashion around 
the model. 

Three considerations added to the 
attractiveness of this pedagogic scheme. 
The fact that the proposals were pre- 
sented as a revision of the U.N. char- 
ter made it possible, if not imperative, 
to evaluate the present role of formal 
international organization in control- 
ling international violence. That this 
evaluation would take place against 
the backdrop of a comprehensive 
model for world order made it quite 
natural to consider not only where we 
are and where we are going but the all- 
important transition question of how 
we are going to get there. The sim- 
plicity of these questions should not 
obscure the point that an emphasis 
upon transition makes clear the neces- 
sity of constructing and using a rele- 
vant utopia or model if one wishes to 
work seriously on a war-prevention sys- 
tem. Even if the Clark-Sohn proposals 
should be ultimately found impracti- 
cal, the student would be forced to 


consider what kind of a stable war- 
prevention system is possible to attain; 
that is, to construct his own relevant 
utopia. It should also be noted that 
this emphasis on transition provides a 
“realism” standard for the Clark-Sohn 
proposals. 

Secondly, the Clark-Sohn scheme 
faced squarely a question about transi- 
tion which the academic literature has 
too long neglected: to what extent is 
it necessary and feasible to move in a 
slow, step-by-step approach to world 
peace as contrasted with a giant step 
of interrelated proposals? While con- 
ventional wisdom on this problem is 
now firmly on the side of gradualism, 
the Clark-Sohn proposals might well 
be read as a convincing argument for 
a more comprehensive approach. On 
any single issue a particular nation 
might feel itself deprived of security, 
material goods, or political influence, 
but a combined series of measures 
might provide a sufficient net gain for 
each nation so that it might be a more 
acceptable way of constructing a war- 
prevention system. This theory, if 
taised at the outset, with thorough 
discussion only after full study of the 
scheme, could be central to the course 
and yet not prevent discussion of is- 
sues calling for less comprehensive so- 
lutions. Finally, the elaborate detail 
of the Clark-Sohn proposals made it 
possible to test general principles of 
world order in terms of concrete be- 
havioral solutions with a good deal of 
precision. 

Since this scheme and attendant in- 
sights were arrived at while I led the 
adult education course, most of what 
I did to implement it for that course 
was hastily improvised. When the 
course was completed I had time to 
incorporate these conclusions into a 
report and then put together a set of 
teaching materials appropriate for use 
in social science departments and law 
schools. 


@ THE CONTRIBUTION OF LAW 


I was mindful that many competent 
scholars throughout the world have 
long considered law a dependent var- 
iable, the result of other social pres- 
sures, or, if you will, an epiphenome- 
non. Furthermore, international law, 
whatever its tradition of providing in- 
sight and rationalization for state be- 
havior, certainly cannot be said to have 
had much impact upon state officials 
when it comes to their decisions on 


the use of organized violence in inter- 
national relations. Since I wanted this 
course to be useful in political science 
departments as well as in law, it was 
important to try to answer the ques- 
ton of what contribution, if any, law 
can make to the problem of war pre- 
vention. Since the question is complex 
and perhaps even subject to the criti- 
cism that it is not a sensible one, a 
few general remarks concerning the 
soundness of this “legal” perspective 
may be helpful. 

Much of the discussion of the rela- 
tionship of law to society depends, of 
course, on what is encompassed in the 
definition of law; for our purposes it is 
sufficient to think of law as those em- 
pirical processes of legal institutions 
which an intelligent, moderately in- 
formed person would point to as law. 
It is then reasonable to assert that 
within most modern states, law inter- 
acts with the significant social proc- 
esses of the society, and this is true 
whether law be viewed as a product of 
social forces or as an active agent 
within the social system. This con- 
stant interaction of law and social 
processes provides an initial rationale 
for the use of the legal perspective 
whenever a major social problem is be- 
ing investigated, especially if one is 
sensitive to the unsolved problems of 
causality in the interaction. 

Even more pointedly, it should be 
noted that in all modern states legal 
institutions are used to control and 
regulate violence. Although our inter- 
national legal system contains only the 
most minimal formal structure and 
tegulates violence, to whatever extent 
it does so, differently than law in do- 
mestic societies, the legal perspective 
is nonetheless applicable to interna- 
tional problems. The literature and 
experience of international law pro- 
vides a rich tradition on such prob- 
lems as the relationship of law to soci- 
ety and the use of law to control vio- 
lence. And as supranational law devel- 
ops within regional arrangements and 
world law structures begin to emerge, 
differences between systems of domes- 
tic law and the law of the internation- 
al community will undoubtedly be- 
come focal points of study. 

If we tum from these theoretical 
considerations to the broad political 
problems of transition, and specifically 
to devising a scheme of war-preven- 
tion which might be acceptable to the 
people of the world, one should not 


minimize the fact that law is almost a 
universal experience and can be ap- 
pealed to as a rational method for 
achieving order and even justice. To 
be sure, law has sometimes operated 
both oppressively and ineffectively, 
and these are good reasons for many 
people to be suspicious of and hostile 
to solutions based on legal insti- 
tutions. These are, however, not ob- 
jections to law itself but to its sub- 
stantive content or a particular form 
of its application. Aside from a very 
few philosophical anarchists, most rea- 
sonable people—and this would in- 
clude, for example, revolutionaries and 
victims of oppression—envision a 
world in which proper law is used to 
control violence, resolve conflicts, re- 
dress harms, and promote social jus- 
tice. In short, law as a method and 
goal for a world peace movement 
makes sense to the people of the world. 

Hopefully, this brief discussion will 
serve to suggest—whatever the merits 
of my compilation of materials and 
contrary to a somewhat widespread 
feeling of scholars and statesmen— 
that law does provide a realistic and 
logical point of departure for serious 
study of war prevention. 


@ THE COURSE CONTENTS 


Essentially, the course, as developed 
for preliminary use, integrates essays 
on contemporary political and legal 
theory, materials on the United Na- 
tions, and materials dealing with vari- 
ous disarmament and arms control 
measures. Using World Peace Through 
World Law as a model, the student is 
asked to evaluate whether existing 
provisions of the U.N. charter, the 
suggested Clark-Sohn revisions, or al- 
ternatives offered by other writers are 
necessary, feasible, and fair. 

In organizing these materials, the 
points made by Boulding and Singer 
that research in this area is both in- 
sufficient and inadequate had to be 
faced. While I am inclined to agree on 
both counts, it is nevertheless true that 
a vast literature of scholarly pretension 
(not to speak of official documents 
and speeches) on world affairs and war 
prevention does exist and that, absent 
more and better research, it seemed 
sensible to initiate study by evaluating 
their limitations and usefulness. Ac- 
cordingly, a continuous theme through- 
out the course is the extent to which 
proper issues are being discussed, 
whether there is suitable data for in- 


lam the man on the street 

in this mixed up world. 

Two billion of us— 

two thousand million who live 

for what reason .. . | don’t know. 


We walk slowly, we're tired and sick 
and hungry— 


Too sick to hate, too hungry to care 


PRESS NOTICE 


The B-70 Bomber will cost 
one hundred million dollars. 


| AM THE STATISTICIAN. 


1 tell you the deficit of animal pra 
tein of the world is two million tons. 
There is no possible way to prevent 
this deficit from increasing. Popu 
lation is increasing faster than food 
production. 


| AM THE NUTRITIONIST... 
CHEMIST . . . ENGINEER. 


There is a way—a simple way to 
solve the problem. 


Three hundred million dollars in 
vested in the production of low cost 
protein from the sea, where fish are 
ready to be harvested, can solve 
the problem of the world’s deficit 
of animal protein. 


| AM THE MAN ON 

MAIN STREET, U.S.A., 
who is not afraid to say the way 
of life so dear to us cannot endure 
if we don’t feed the world’s hungry. 
| am the man on the street who 


says that feeding the world’s hun 
gry is worth the price of three B-70 
Bombers. 

E.L. 
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telligent resolution of the issues, and 
what might have been a more appro- 
priate way of handling them. This 
methodological posture should, hope- 
fully, lead to clarification of important 
and researchable problems. 

The twelve sessions of the course 
consider such topics as the promise 
and limitation of international law and 
international organization to eliminate 
violence, strengthening the U.N., 
maintaining peace with a judicial and 
conciliation system and with a police 
force, financing peace, evaluating the 
U.N., what can be expected from the 
Soviet-Sino bloc, problems of achiev- 
ing and maintaining disarmament, 
current prospects for disarmament, so- 
cial and economic problems of disarm- 
ament, etc. The readings are from a 
wide range of authors, including Ken- 
neth Boulding, Herman Kahn, Nicho- 
las deB. Katzenbach, Roger Fisher, 
Louis Henkin, Richard Falk, P. M. S. 
Blackett, Jerome B. Wiesner, John G. 
Stoessinger, Thomas C. Schelling, and 
Richard J. Barnet. (A brochure listing 
the complete contents of the course 
may be obtained from the World Law 
Fund, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York, 10036.) 

In the spring of 1963, I was given 
the opportunity to offer the course at 
Rutgers Law School as an elective for 
second and third year students. Eight- 
een students (fifteen per cent of the 
total eligible) signed up, including the 
top half-dozen students of these 
classes. We met three times a week for 
fourteen weeks, and from the response 
of students and faculty alike it is fair 
to say that the course was successful. 
The students did all the assigned read- 
ing, were generally prepared to deal 
with the questions raised in the read- 
ings, and frequently had additional 
questions of their own. The discussion 
was tough-minded and at the same 
time elicited some original and pro- 
vocative thinking. Some students vol- 
unteered to speak in the community 
on war-peace issues, and a few have 
decided to go into graduate work in 
the field of world order. For reasons 
which go beyond a concern for war 
prevention, the faculty of Rutgers law 
school has made the course manda- 
tory for all incoming freshmen, so that 
currently 142 freshman law students 
are working with the problem. Some 
sixty other schools, including the Stan- 
ford and Notre Dame law schools and 
various departments at such universi- 


ties as Colorado, Harvard, and Michi- 
gan, have also organized courses around 
these materials. 

I think that this need not be a 
unique experience. Certainly my own 
work in this area has convinced me— 
and the Rutgers faculty—that a course 
responsive to academic and intellectual 
standards can be put together on war 
prevention, that it can be integrated 
into the existing curriculum in a ra- 
tional way so as to meet other peda- 
gogic requirements, and that it will 
engage students in a meaningful fash- 
ion. I do not suggest that this particu- 
lar compilation is best, let alone the 
only way to teach such a course. I do 
suggest, however, that the teaching of 
a course on war prevention is feasible 
and should be done. 


Not reported in this article are 
some initial efforts to encourage 
the introduction of courses on 
war prevention in other parts of 
the world. Appropriate persons 
have been approached in Can- 
ada, Great Britain, Japan, Ger- 
many, India, Mexico, Holland, 
and some African states. The re- 
sponse of these people to the 
program has been, on the whole, 
quite enthusiastic. Two meet- 
ings of distinguished academi- 
cians and statesmen focusing on 
the problems of introducing 
such courses on the university 
level have been held in Great 
Britain; a similar conference of 
like personnel in India is sched- 
uled for late spring at the Uni- 
versity of New Delhi; final plans 
are now being made to hold a 
three-day working conference of 
twelve to fifteen selected schol- 
ars in Germany, also in the 
spring; and plans are now being 
made to hold a conference in 
Mexico City with Latin Ameri- 
can representatives in the sum- 
mer or fall of 1964. Suitable 
teaching materials and other 
problems of course adoption are 
central concerns of these confer- 
ences. As the materials are pro- 
duced, the World Law Fund, 
which is acting as a catalyst to 
these conferences, hopes to be 
able to translate all the materials 
into the major languages so that 
there will be a common core of 
literature for use in world discus- 
sion on war prevention. 


